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THE ART UNION 



The counterfeiting of pictures is so serious an evil, and so dangerous 
a fraud, extensively practised as it is by dealers and clever masters of the 
technical details of art, that the people are likely to grow so suspicious 
that they will doubt the genuinensss of all paintings unless they have 
actually seen them on the easels of the artists. 

The most distinguished names are those oftenest counterfeited, and 
the fraud is most commonly practised when the men are dead, as in the 
cases of Corot and Diaz. If those two famous painters produced a 
fraction of all the pictures which have been sold as theirs within the last 
five or ten years, besides those known to be authentic, they must have 
wielded the brush with both fingers and toes, and worked twenty-four 
hours a day without ceasing. 

The majority of our picture buyers, who buy most and pay the highest 
prices, are governed in making their purchases by names merely. Dis- 
closures like those of M. Jacques de Biez must create painful doubts 
in many of them. 

And this is from an editorial in the Evening Post : 

It is incontestable, as any artist or student of art who has lived long 
in Paris will agree, that the number of forgeries of the great painters of 
the century, and especially of those who have died, is enormous. Every 
habitue of the numerous minor picture dealers' shops in Paris will recall 
many instances of clever forgeries sold at trivial prices at first-hand — not 
well enough done to deceive the close study of a thorough connoisseur, 
but quite enough to catch a millionaire, and some of them we know to 
have attained finally the degree of accepted past masters. The men most 
easy to imitate by a ciever painter without original ideas are precisely 
the men of great individuality of manner, as, for instance, Jules Dupre, 
of whom there are possibly more accepted counterfeits than originals 
afloat. Those who have had to deal with the men who generally start 
this class of pictures on their career, know that the question of the 
authenticity of a picture weighs lightly on some of them. We recall a 
case — one in which a dealer of established reputation, having purchased 
a forgery, called in an eminent painter to see it. The latter assured his 
frisnd that the picture was not genuine, as he himself had painted it as a 
study of the master's manner, and to prove it scraped away the pai it 
from one corner and showed his own initials. The dealer, however, sold 
it as an authentic picture by the master. Huntington used to tell of a 
" Rembrandt," which he had, which passed the scrutiny of the German 
experts as an original, but which he saw painted. The fact is, that there 
is no painter of any time, who has not been imitated by other painters so 
well that, after a short lapse of time, it has been impossible for the ex- 
perts to settle the authenticity of the picture. It behooves our capitalists 
who are investing so largely in the work of eminent painters of other 
countries, to insist on documentary authentication of works of great value, 
or, where it is possible, to purchase directly from the artist. Unfortun- 
ately, they don't generally know him until he is dead. 

This consideration of the frauds in foreign art leads 
one to inquire somewhat into the state of affairs in 
America, and the readers of The Art Union will 
doubtless be somewhat surprised when they are in- 
formed that just such frauds as have been recounted 
have been carried on in this country for years. Except 
to one who has thoroughly examined into this matter, 
it seems almost incredible that such frauds as have been 
practised in New York have escaped the general notice 
and condemnation of the press and the people, and it 
is astonishing also to learn how many of " our best 
people " have been " taken in " by the picture charla. 
tans. 

Many who read this will remember how, about two 
years ago, several paintings signed by the names of the 
American artists, M. F. H. De Haas and Albert Bier- 



stadt, were sold in a down-town auction room at high 
prices, and how it subsequently transpired that these 
pictures had been painted by a couple of 'enterprising' 
young men, who had studios in the Tenth-Street Studio 
Building, — even on the same floor on which was the 
studio of Mr. De Haas ! The auctioneer claimed that he 
had no idea that the pictures were forged — though he 
had been handling paintings for years, and assumed to be 
an expert in such matters. The result showed that the 
auctioneer was either dishonest or incompetent, and in 
either case that the casual picture buyer would be wise 
in avoiding him. The pictures, purporting to be by 
Messrs. Bierstadt and De Haas, were, of course, taken 
back by the dealer and the signatures were erased. The 
ambitious young artists only escaped prosecution and 
prospective State's prison, because of the prominence 
of their social connections. 

The people in some parts of the West have been 
systematically swindled for years by untrustworthy pic- 
ture dealers, who have made periodical forays among 
them. There will be something said concerning these 
matters in future numbers of The Art Union. 



" HOW TO LOOK AT A PICTURE." 

IV/rONSIGNOR. Capel recently lectured in Stein- 
way Hall on " How to look at a picture." He 
said in part : 

There are galleries in New York that will compare favorably with 
those of Europe. The latter are the work of many centuries ; the " 
former are the result of the good taste, labor and energy displayed by 
collectors during a limited period. In looking at a picture, three things 
are to be considered : the person who is looking, the object looked at, 
and the artist who made it. Some see only religious pictures ; others 
never get beyond the realistic qualities of a picture. The education, 
surroundings and motive of a painter must be considered. We must 
take the picture in all its bearings and approach it from different points 
of view. Every picture has a story. What is it that the canvas does for 
us? Who painted it ? When was it painted ? What, for? Where has 
it been ? No word painting can reach the point a simple picture takes 
us to. It is superior to language, habits and customs, and becomes the 
catholic element for the expression of thought. A picture is intended to 
generate in the mind painful or pleasurable, feelings, and it appeals 
directly to the understanding. — Tlie Tribune. 



In speaking of the Artists' Fund Sale, the New York 
Commercial Advertiser says : 

We note with pleasure the promptness with which bids were made for 
the best pictures. It showed plainly that the people are beginning to 
examine into the real merits of American art, and that they find better 
composition and work in native art than is often found in the clap-trap 
pictures (which cost twice as much) of Europe. The paintings sold last 
evening were excellent as a rule, and where they were worthy, fair 
prices were paid. Paintings are a safe investment, and when well 
selected will constantly increase in value, and will, in the hardest times, 
sell for ready cash when often houses and lands will not. 



